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STORY OF THE HERSCHELS. 


WueEN, in the summer of 1714, George I. left his 
Electorate of Hanover to ascend the throne of 
England, he did not, as is well known, sever 
connection with his continental dominion. He, 
and his son after him, George II., frequently took 
a trip to Hanover, where a certain royal state was 
maintained. If the Elector was not therein person, 
he was at least represented by his picture, to which, 
on particular occasions, the courtiers ceremoniously 
bowed an expression of loyalty. There likewise 
continued to be kept up a body of Guards in 
handsome uniforms, possessing a band which played 
daily in front of the schloss-or palace, just as if 
the Elector had been enjoying the music inside. It 
was altogether a splendid sham, and so it con- 
tinued until our own times, when new regal 
arrangements were effected by the severance of 
connection with the crown of Great Britain. 

To have a place in that well-appointed band of 
the Guards at Hanover, considerable proficiency 
in playing some special instrument was required. 
No ordinary player even on a drum would be ac- 
cepted. In 1731, there happened to be a vacancy 
in the situation of hautboy-player. Several applied 
for this enviable position, among others Isaac Her- 
schel, a young man twenty-four years of age, who 
had played in bands at Potsdam and Berlin, and 
with such success, that he was selected for the 
appointment. Isaac was the youngest son of a gar- 
dener at Dresden, and his father wished him to 
follow his own profession ; but with a passionate 
love of music, he determined to be a hautboy- 
player; and so here he settled down as a member 
of the band, and almost immediately married ; the 
young woman he chose for wife being a steady, intel- 
ligent person, with a good knowledge of housekeep- 
ing. It proved a good match. The pair had ten 
children, four of whom died in childhood. The 
remaining six, four sons and two daughters, did 
not all shew the same aptitude in their education. 
The genius of the father for music, scientific 
tastes, and readiness in mastering languages, was 
inherited by one of the sons, William, born in 


— 


1738 ; while, along with a similar genius, one of 
the daughters, Caroline Lucretia, born in 1750, 
partook of her mother’s habits of industry and 
tact in management. It was a clever family 
generally, but two only, William and Caroline, 
rose to distinction by their splendid talents, and 
on these two we purpose to concentrate attention. 
Rising to the position of band-master, Isaac, the 
father, was somewhat improved in circumstances, 
and all was going on pleasantly, when the war 
broke out which led to the battle of Dettingen, 
1743, at which George II. was present with his 
Hanoverian Guards. The band, of course, also 
took part in the affray, which was happily crowned 
with victory ; but the troops remained all night on 
the field, soaked with rain, and. the . unfortunate 
band-master lay in a wet furrow, from which he 
rose with an impaired constitution, which afflicted 
him to the end of his life, and threw a gloom over 
the family prospects. It might be a very fine 
victory that battle of Dettingen, but it proved a 
bad business for the Herschels. Fortunately, as 
the father declined in health, the boys were grow- 
ing up, and good for something as regards ways and 
means. Music was their forte. One of them got 
a job as an organist toa chapel. Caroline learned 
to play on the violin. William was placed in the 
band, in which position he was ordered to England 
in 1755. He was absent for a year. The expedi- 
tion had been in several ways advantageous. He 
saw the world, and learned to speak and read 
English with fluency. His tastes had taken 
their bent from his father’s scientific disquisitions. 
The old man, though afflicted with asthma and 
rheumatism, often gathered his children about him, 
and explained the starry and planetary system. 
William and Caroline took deep interest in these 
lessons on astronomy. By the time Caroline was 
ten years old, she could tell the constellations, and 
knew how to scrutinise the heavens with a tele- 
scope. No instructions of this kind, however, 
diverted her from daily domestic duties. She 
knitted stockings for the family, made clothes for 
a little brother, assisted in cookery, and at every 
spare moment copied music for her father. She 
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had been taught to write, which few women were 
at that time, and, as an act of kindness, she wrote 
the letters of wives to their husbands at a distance 
with the army. 

Meanwhile, William gave up his situation in 
the band, and retired into civil life. Soldiering 
was too severe a strain on his constitution. He 
also quitted Germany, and took up his residence 
in England, which he resolved should be hence- 
forth his home, for it afforded scope for the exer- 
cise of his talents as a teacher of music, He settled 
first at Leeds, from which he went to Halifax as 
organist, and subsequently he removed to Bath. In 
1764 he made a short visit to Hanover, and there 
he saw his father for the last time. The old man 
—yet not very old, only sixty-one years of age 
—died in 1767, leaving to his children the heri- 
tage of his good example and an unblemished 
reputation. The loss was severely felt by Caroline. 
Her prospects were blank. She had learned no 
fashionable accomplishments to qualify herself as a 
governess, and despondingly saw no suitable means 
of earning a livelihood. As an effort in this direc- 
tion, she went to a ladies’ school to learn ‘ fine 
work,’ which did not come to much. Things had 
arrived at rather a bad pinch with the family, 
when one day came a letter from brother William, 
at Bath, proposing that Caroline should join him, 
asa singer for his winter concerts and oratorios. 
If, after a trial of two years, she did not like the 
place, she would be sent back. Here was an 
opening for this assiduous girl which could not be 
resisted. Independently of her attachment to her 

brother, she was anxious to follow some useful 
occupation. As for music generally, she had a fair 
knowledge. She could sing, but felt by no means 
able to take a part in concerto pieces, However, 
she would learn, and set about it immediately. 
When alone, she put a gag between her teeth 
and practised shakes with the voice, in which she 
became tolerably proficient. Before setting out 
for England, she knitted as many cotton stockings 
for her mother and little brother as would last 
them at least two years. 

At length the day of departure arrived. It was 
on the 16th August 1772. And such a journey in 
comparison to what it would be in modern days! 
She travelled six days and nights in a post-wagon 
to Hellevoetsluis in Holland ; then by packet in a 
stormy sea to Yarmouth. On reaching the coast, 
the vessel was wrecked, but Caroline with others 
saved themselves by crawling ashore, though with 
the discomfort of being drenched with sea-water. 
Misfortunes were not ended. She got a cart to 
take herself and trunk to meet a stage-coach for 
London. The horse ran off, and in its capers sent 
her and her trunk flying into a ditch. Fortu- 
nately, she suffered nothing worse than a fright. A 
gentleman with his servant rescued her, and saw 
her off in the stage. On the 26th she reached 
London ; there she met her brother, and for the 
present her troubles were over. She got a good 
sleep, the first she had had for ten or eleven days, 


and felt interested in the new scenes presented 
to her. As yet, she spoke English imperfectly, 
but with her acuteness this was a defect soon got 
over. Speedily her conversation could scarcely 
be distinguished from that of an Englishwoman. 

With her brother, Caroline now went to Bath, 
She was to keep his house, make herself useful at 
his concerts, and, in fact, do anything that cast up. 
There was no demur to the various duties, The 
force of her attachment to her brother was some- 
thing extraordinary. In tastes, sentiments, and 
a vehement spirit of industry, they were like one 
being. Seldom has there been such a remarkable 
instance of cordiality in feeling, and unison in 
pursuits, as that exemplified in the history of 
William and Caroline Herschel. The thought of 
this brotherly and sisterly affection fills the heart 
with emotion. In relation to her brother, Caroline 
had not an atom of selfishness. She would cheer- 
fully toil night and day for him, ever forwarding 
his aims, rejoicing in his advancement, That she 
felt to be alike a duty anda pleasure. We shall 
immediately see what she did. 

William Herschel had at this time attained a 
good position as a teacher of music at Bath. He 
had secured a number of pupils among ladies of 
rank, and to eke out his means he acted as organist 
to the Octagon Chapel. He was likewise director of 
the public concerts, His activity in these musi- 
cal avocations was extraordinary. One way and 
another, he realised a good income, and, like many 
in similar circumstances, he might have lived and 
enjoyed himself, with no ulterior object in life. 
Herschel was contented to carry on for the mean- 
time as a musician, because it was his means of 
livelihood. But his mind was set on something 
else. The lessons in astronomy that had been 
given by his father, had implanted in his mind an 
earnest desire to excel in that science. He pur- 
chased and read books on astronomy, but in that 
there was nothing practical. Excellence in any 
scientific pursuit depends on personal and original 
investigation. Herschel determined on examining 
the heavens methodically for himself. Wanting 
a telescope, and unable to afford a reflector, he 
made one—a Newtonian of five feet focal length, 
and with this he commenced an exhaustive study 
of the firmament, taking the groups of stars in 
regular series. The discoveries he made were 
considerable, and induced him to make researches 
with a telescope .of greater power. So he com- 
menced the construction of a twenty-foot reflector, 
by which minute characteristics might be distin- 
guishable among the stars, nebulz, and planets. 
A reflecting telescope consists of a long tube with 
a mirror at the inner end, on which the objecis 
looked at may be reflected. This mirror is usually 
made of a metal composed of copper and tin, 
capable of taking on a brilliant polish, The sur- 
face is concave, and ground to a parabolic curve. 
At a certain distance in front of the mirror, known 
as its focal distance, an image is formed in the air 
of the object to which the telescope is directed, and 
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it is this image that the observer looks at by means 
of an eye-glass, which magnifies it on the principle 
of the microscope. The mirror is, of course, the 
diameter of the tube, which will be probably two 
feet for an instrument twenty feet in length. Think 
of aman who has been all day teaching music, devot- 
ing half the night to making a gigantic telescope, 
which hardly a room in the house could accommo- 
date! To pursue his labours with any advantage, 
he required a knowledge of mathematics and the 
art of calculating by logarithms, but he was already 
instructed in these branches of learning. Caroline, 
who had in a lesser degree taught herself mathe- 
matics, fell readily into the project of making a 
telescope which would excel everything else of the 
kind. 

Here, then, about 1774, were these two Herschels 
busied in telescope-making. Mechanics were em- 
ployed to assist, and the house for a time was 
almost turned into a workshop. <A foundry was 
established in the back-garden. The beating of 
hammers was heard in the garret. There were 
turning-lathes in the bedrooms. The rasping 
of files went on in all directions. Caroline took 
her part in the general hubbub. Returning from 
a concert, in which she had acquitted herself as a 


_ vocalist, she would rapidly change her dress, put 


on a pair of old gloves, and work like a heroine 
until far on in the morning. The heaviest and 
most critical part of the manufacture was casting 
and polishing the mirror. William undertook 
the polishing. So eager was he that he did not 
even spare time to take food. Caroline waited 
on him, and put victuals into his mouth. Some- 
times to amuse him during these monotonous 
labours, she read to him chapters from Don 
Quixote, or the works of Sterne and Fielding. 
Nothing but an intense enthusiasm, without which 
no sort of eminence is to be attained, could have 
borne up the mental and physical strain of the 
brother and sister. 

They were rewarded. The twenty-foot tele- 
scope was a success. In 1781, William dis- 
covered Uranus, at first called the Georgium 
Sidus, one of the remoter planets. Men of 
science began to speak of his astronomical feats, 
and gladly welcomed him to their circle. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and for the 
few days he could spare from professional duties 
was introduced into the best society of London. 
The time had come for devoting himself entirely 
to astronomical pursuits, On Whit-Sunday 1782, 
he and his sister played and sung in public for the 
last time, at a chapel in Bath, Caroline had various 
requests to sing in oratorios at Bristol and else- 
where, but they were declined. She would not 
leave her brother. We thus fix 1782 as the turn- 
ol er in the history of the Herschels. Music 
was laid aside. Henceforth it was to be all astron- 
omy, and there was a revelling in ideas of what 
might be mutually discovered. Bath had served 
its day, and was given Y= The neighbourhood 
of London, well out of the fog and smoke, was 
resolved on as a place of residence. In coming to 
this determination, perhaps Herschel was influ- 


enced by attentions shewn to him by George III. 
The king professed to be interested in his dis- 
coveries, and had a fancy to'see his telescope, and 
— him to be Astronomer Royal, at a salary 
of four hundred pounds a year. Never, as was 
said, did monarch purchase honour more cheaply. 

At first, the Herschels set themselves down in an 
old tumble-down house at Datchet, where there was 
considerable space for fabricating telescopes. To 
Caroline was assigned the special duty of examin- 
ing the heavens nightly with the onal Newtonian 
telescope, called ‘a sweeper,’ made by her brother. 
Gazing for hours intently, she was to ‘sweep 
for comets,’ or whatever seemed new and remark- 
able. The duty of standing on a dewy grass- 
plot till it might be two in the morning, 
searching for comets, or those cloud-looking clusters 
of stars called nebule, or anything else strange 
on the surface of the sky, was rather trying, 
and would scarcely fit a modern young lady. 
In her devotion to her brother, Miss Herschel 
did not murmur at the inconveniences of these 
explorations. She was bent on the glory of being 
a discoverer. To pursue her task to any good 
effect, she had made herself acquainted with the 
names and places of the already known stars, 
comets, and other phenomena. She could detect 
a new comet in the realms of space, as readily 
as you would discover a strange passenger in the 
street. Her brother having put up his twenty- 
foot telescope, was equally busy sweeping the 
heavens, and from the size and powers of the 
instrument, was able to penetrate deeper into 
space, so as to resolve some of the nebule into their 
component stars. In this way, the two together 
largely increased the catalogue of nebula, stars, 
comets, and satellites. For her own part, Caro- 
line first and last discovered as many as eight 
comets, only two of which had previously been 
known. The operations were not conducted with- 
out danger from accidents, for the apparatus sus- 
taining the larger telescope was far from secure. 
On one occasion, part of the mechanism gave way, 
by which Caroline sustained a severe injury in the 
leg. For six weeks, she was afraid of her poor 
limb, but by good surgical attendance she fortu- 
nately recovered. 

— the day, Herschel wis busy making tele- 
scopes of seven feet, ten feet, and so on, that had 
been bespoke ; some of them being ordered by the 
king for use by the royal family. One was ordered 
by the king of Spain at the price of L.3150. Two 
were ordered by the Prince of Canino at a cost of 
L.2300. The making of these telescopes was remun- 
erative work, not to be rejected, but it delayed the 
preparation of a telescope, with a mirror four feet 
in diameter, having a focal length of forty feet, on 
which great expectations were founded. At length, 
an instrument of these magnificent dimensions was 
begun at Slough, to which the Herschels removed 
in 1786. The construction of the oe being 
beyond the pecuniary means of Herschel, he had two 

ts from government of two thousand pounds 
each, with an allowance of two hundred pounds a 
year for repairs. At the same time the sum of fifty 
pounds a year was settled on Caroline, as assistant 
to her brother. In the notes of her Recollections, 
she mentions that the first quarterly payment of 
L.12, 10s. was the first money she could call her 
own, and feel at liberty to spend as she liked—a 
confession marking the simplicity of her character. 
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At this time Miss Herschel was thirty-six years 
of age. Though possessing good looks, talents of a 
high order, and a spirit of industry almost un- 
paralleled, she does not seem to have attracted 
admirers with a view to matrimony. She, at all 
events, remained unmarried. If she anticipated 
that brother William would never take a wife, 
and that she would never be superseded as his 
housekeeper, she was mistaken. William married 
in 1786, about the period of removal to Slough. 
He made choice of a lady of singular amiability 
and gentleness of character. She was a widow 
with a jointure, by which he was able to pursue 
his scientific career, free from financial anxieties. 
With a pang of regret, but no reproachful feeling, 
Caroline relinquished her post at the head of 
domestic concerns, and meekly went to lodgings in 
the neighbourhood. Daily, she came to assist in 
the construction of the great telescope, or to make 
astronomical notes. She was also useful in reliev- 
ing her brother from the host of visitors who were 
disposed to trouble him with questions respecting 
the satellites of Uranus, or some other of his recent 
discoveries. 

Three years were occupied in the construction of 
the forty-foot telescope. It was completed in 1789. 
What a great day for the Herschels was that in 
which this magnificent instrument was pointed to 
the sky and ready for taking observations! On 
the first night after it was finished, Herschel dis- 
covered the sixth satellite of Saturn. The powers 
of this enormous telescope were astonishing. Its 
speculum or mirror was four feet in diameter, and 
it magnified about six thousand five hundred times. 
Though a wonderful product of genius, it has 
latterly been exceeded in dimensions, The larger 
of Lord Rosse’s telescopes has a focal length of 
fifty-three feet, with a speculum six feet in 
diameter ;_ its — being rather more than 
double that of Herschel’s large instrument. Con- 
sidering the difficulties he had to contend with, 
it is surprising that Herschel was ever able to 
succeed in getting a forty-foot into working order. 
It was a trying task. For long after its comple- 
tion there was a continual demand for repairs, and 
repolishing the speculum, which he executed with 
his own hands. 

Years pass on. Caroline is still busied with her 
duties, and sometimes almost whole nights are 
spent on the roof of the observatory sweeping for 
stars and comets. Her brother had a son, John 
Frederick William, born to him in 1792, and this 
little nephew became a new object of interest and 
affection to Miss Herschel. In 1800, there begins 
to be a relaxation in her long and assiduous efforts. 
She took trips to Bath, to London, and to Windsor. 
She was in correspondence with the most learned 
men in Europe. Royal personages delighted in 
conversing with her, and having her at their table. 
In 1806, she says of a visit to Windsor: ‘I dined 
at the Castle. The Queen and Princess Elizabeth 
honoured me with kind inquiries after the health 
of my brother. The Princesses Augusta and Mary 
also came to see me in Miss Beckdorff’s room.’ 
There were occasional illnesses from overwork 
and bad weather. On a winter evening, in goin 
from her brother’s house at Slough, she a 
her ankle, by attempting to walk through the snow 
in pattens, The effects of the accident were felt for 
three months afterwards, When William and his 
family went on a tour to Edinburgh and Glasgow, 


Caroline—that ever-faithful being—took charge of 
the establishment. 

Herschel was the marvel of the age. Honours 
were heaped upon him. One of the universities 
made him a Doctor of Laws. In 1816, he received 
the Royal Hanoverian order of Knighthood. As 
in many cases, the recognition of his extraordinary 
services in the cause of science was a little too late, 
His health was broken by the long years of tasking 
labour, bodily and mental. Yet, when at all able, 
he persevered in astronomical pursuits. He often 
complained of giddiness in the head, the truth 
being that his brain was suffering from exhaustion, 
He went from Slough to Bath, with a view to 
relaxation, but both in going and coming his weak- 
ness was such that he spent four days on the road, 
In these illnesses, Caroline remained at Slough to 
look after matters. She superintended workmen, 
received visits from princes and princesses, and 
a of lower degree. Was never a moment idle, 

he year 1821 opens with the continued declining 
health of Sir William Herschel, and deep anxieties 
are felt regarding him. The man was done. His 
originally strong frame was worn out. Lingering 
for a little time, he calmly breathed his last on the 
22d August 1822, There was mourning in the 
scientific world. What he did for astronomy is 
well known. He prodigiously added to our know- 
ledge of the solar system. He, as has been said, 
discovered Uranus and its six satellites, also two 
satellites of Saturn. Besides this, he detected the 
rotation of Saturn’s ring, or rather rings, the period 
of rotation of Saturn itself, and that of Venus, the 
existence of the motions of the binary stars, and 
the first revelation of stellar systems besides our 
own. It might be said, he was the first to give the 
human mind any conception of the immensity of 
the universe. 

The death of her brother rendered Caroline 
inconsolable. She had lived for him, toiled for 
him. The object of her earthly happiness had 
departed. Only for him had she come to England; 
and now that he had passed away, she would go 
home to her own country, endeared by recollec- 
tions of her father and mother. It is true, that 
home had undergone some tribulation. The 
French had for a time been in possession of 
Hanover, and the old state of things had been con- 
siderably upset. Still, there were there some near 
relations to give her welcome. She was now 
seventy-two years of age, and needed rest. So, 
bidding good-bye to her nephew, and receiving 
from him a sum of money bequeathed by her 
brother, she went to Hanover to draw out the 
concluding years of her existence. Yet, it must be 
understood, Caroline Herschel did not bury herself 
in this retreat. In fine weather she walked out 
of doors, and enjoyed the society of old friends. 
She derived amusement from reading and knitting. 
The devotional exercises to which she had been 
accustomed from her youth upwards were not 
now in old age omitted. In her conversations she 
spoke modestly and sparingly of her astronomical 
discoveries, or the labours she had undergone. 
There were agreeable recollections of her brother, 
and of the many eminent individuals with whom 
she had associated in England. She kept up a cor- 
respondence with learned men on astronomical sub- 
jects; her letters to the very last revealing the 

readth of her understanding and kindliness of feel- 


ing. In 1828, the Royal Society conferred on al 
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their gold medal for completing the catalogue of 
nebule and clusters of stars observed by her 
brother. She was afterwards chosen an honorary 
member of the Royal Society. This remarkable 
and most estimable woman drew out life to an 
extreme old age, dying in 1848, two years short of 
a hundred, 

It is pleasant to know that she had much epis- 
tolary communication with her nephew on friendly 
and scientific topics. John Frederick Herschel 
was a worthy successor to his father. His ability 
as a scholar was marvellous. At Cambridge, he 
with ease became senior wrangler, and had a choice 
of fellowships. Emulating his father and his 
aunt, he addicted himself to astronomical science, 
in which he happily excelled. By his examination 
of the heavens with improved mechanical appli- 
ances, he largely added to the catalogue of stars 
and nebula. Of double stars alone, he discovered 
as many as between three thousand and four thou- 
sand, for which the Royal Society voted him a 
gold medal. Much of his father’s time, as we have 
seen, was consumed in struggling for a livelihood, 
and in toilsomely fabricating instruments where- 
with to pursue his studies. Young Herschel was 
spared these tasking exertions. With his fine 
scholarly acquirements, he was qualified to shine 
in literature. He wrote essays in the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, distinguished by their 

hilosophical acuteness and elegance of language. 

His Treatises on Sound and the Theory of Light, 
were followed by the Preliminary Discourse on the 
Study of Natural Philosophy, one of the most 
charmingly written books on science in any lan- 
guage. Subsequently, he wrote a Treatise on 
Astronomy, in a similarly popular style. To carry 
on astronomical investigations in the southern 
hemisphere, he proceeded to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and there set up an observatory, at which 
his labours, extending over four years, from 1834 
to 1838, were invaluable to science. On his return 
to England, honours of various kinds were con- 
ferred on him. By Queen Victoria he was created 
a baronet. In 1850 he was appointed Master of 
the Mint, but this office he relinquished after a 
few years, on account of ill health. After a bril- 
liant career of public usefulness, Sir John Herschel 
died in 1871, leaving a large family of sons and 
daughters. 

Our limited space has enabled us to give but a 
brief account of the Herschels. We could have 
wished to present numerous interesting details, 
requisite to complete a picture of the family his- 
tory. There has, however, been the less necessity 
for going into particulars, as we can refer to the 
admirable Memoir and Correspondence of Caroline 
Herschel, recently published, which we cordially 
recommend to perusal. The Herschels, as we 
think, offer a remarkable example of intellectual 
activity directed to enlightened purposes. Their 
love of science for its own sake, their entire absence 
of vulgar ambition or self-seeking, along with their 
untiring industry, are all something marvellous to 
read about. Looking to what they individually 
added to the sum of human knowledge, how insig- 
nificant does one feel in comparison! Conscious, as 
too many of us must be, of having wasted time, 
wasted means, wasted opportunities to exercise our 
best faculties, there is a saddening sense of humili- 
ation in considering what, under depressing <iffi- 
culties, was accomplished by William and Caroline 


Herschel. On those who are just starting on the 
adventurous voyage of life, with its innumerable 
and specious allurements to idleness, may the illus- 
trious example of the Herschels not be thrown 
away. W. 


FALLEN FORTUNES 
CHAPTER XVIII.—THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 


Tue first step of Mrs Dalton, upon reaching 
home, was to go direct to the library, where she 
had every reason to expect that her husband 
would be found. She had entertained but small 
aes of seeing him on board the yacht ; yet, if he 
had left the house at all, she thought he would 
have kept his promise—or half-promise—to join 
the water-party. He was doubtless still engaged 
with his letters, or, more likely, still thinking 
his sad thoughts, under pretence of being engaged 
with them. Her surprise was, therefore, consider- 
able at not finding him; and with her, under 
her sad circumstances, surprise was at once 
followed by vague alarm. Her heart beat, not 
only with haste, as she went rapidly to his 
own chamber, and then to the smoking-room—to 
find them both unoccupied. At the door of the 
latter she had even waited a few seconds, not so 
much to recover breath, as to expel from her face 
oa apprehensions that she knew had gathered 
there. 

‘Why, John, where on earth’—was the com- 
mencement of the half-laughing sentence she had 
formed, in the expectation of finding him in his 
favourite lounging-chair with his cigar. But the 
words faded on her tongue, as she stood pale and 
trembling in the untenanted room. From the 
window, she could see the very crag under which 
—had she but known it—he was lying, uncon- 
scious of her tender solicitude. Where on earth, 
indeed, was he? Or could he be said to be on 
earth at all? 

‘John, John!’ The very echoes seemed to mock 
her, and reply ‘Gone, gone!’ in answer to her 
tremulous inquiry. She felt that she was growing 
‘nervous’ and needlessly alarmed; and above 
all things, it was necessary to conceal such feelings, 
For what—would be the natural demand of all 
around her—was there to be alarmed about, in 
her husband’s absence from the house? Mrs 
Campden had already expressed her opinion that 
he did not like water-parties, and therefore would 
not put in an appearance on the mere, and she 
would only recognise a tribute to her own sagacity 
and knowledge of John’s character in the fact 
that, after concluding his correspondence, he had 
gone elsewhere. The girls themselves would 
entertain the same opinion, except that they 
would not blame him, for they were too fond of 
him not to be kind—though they were by no 
means blind—to his foibles. 

‘I wonder where papa is?’ said Kate, meeting 
her mother in the corridor, on the way to her 
own room to take off her bonnet and thin 
‘ Marks says he has had no luncheon, but left the 
house—at least his hat and stick were gone— 
almost as soon as we did, We must not tell Mrs 
Campden that.’ 

‘He had a headache, perhaps, and meant to 
walk it off, and then to return to write his letters.’ 

‘Perhaps so. By-the-bye, there is a letter just 
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come by the afternoon’s post for him, marked 
Immediate. 

‘Yes,’ said Jenny, who had followed her sister 
slowly up-stairs, but without assistance—it was 
one of her ‘good days’ —‘and I saw Mr Holt take 
it up and examine it with all the curiosity of a 
housemaid. I am sure he could not take a greater 
interest in his affairs if he were papa’s partner, and 
I do hope it has not come to that yet.’ 

‘Hush, Jenny, hush!’ said Mrs Dalton, in 
what was for her a tone of severity : ‘you may be 
sorry for such remarks as that when it is too late,’ 

‘ My dearest mamma, what do you mean ?’ cried 
Jenny, all tenderness and terror: her mother’s 
looks alarmed her even more than her tone. 

‘ Nothing, dear, nothing ; which I am sure was 
what you meant. Only, just now, such little 
things have such an effect on me ; and not finding 
your papa up-stairs, nor in his own room, I—it 
was very foolish of me—began to think that 
something must have gone wrong’ ; 

‘But, darling mamma,’ said Kitty reprovingly, 
‘what is more likely than that he should have 
gone for a long walk? Indeed, we know he has, 
since he went out before luncheon. He told me 
the other day that he must take more exercise, 
when I was speaking of his want of appetite, which 
both Jenny and I have remarked of late.-—Have 
we not, Jenny ?’ 

‘Yes, mamma,’ said Jenny eagerly ; ‘ and I don’t 
mind telling you now, that I took upon myself to 
ask Dr Curzon to try and find out if there was any- 
thing the matter with him, and if I am not much 
mistaken, papa has gone to Sanbeck to-day in con- 
sequence; in which case, his absence is quite 
accounted for.’ 

At this moment there was a sharp ring at the 
front-door, and Jenny’s countenance fell. 

‘Nay, my darling,’ said her mother, mistaking 
the cause of her sudden despondency, and prompt 
to administer comfort in her turn ; ‘ let us trust in 
God’s mercy, and hope for the best. “There is no 
reason why a ring at the bell should mean any ill 
news. 

_ ‘It is Dr Curzon,’ said Jenny quietly ; ‘that 
is 

In compensation, as it almost seemed, for her 
ailment and general delicacy, this young invalid’s 
senses were unusually acute. Her eyes had a 
|| wider range, her ears a keener perception, than 
those of her more robust fellow-creatures ; every 
familiar step and voice, a gr if they to whom 
they appertained were dear to her, had an indi- 
viduality for her, and even their way of scraping 
their shoes or ringing the bell. She was right in 
this case, for in a few moments her maid came u 
to say that the doctor was awaiting her as ath 
in the library. 

*T daresay you are 7 amg to see me so soon, 
my dear,’ he began volubly; and if her mind had 
not been so far occupied, she would have detected 
in his address the manner of a set speech ; ‘ but as 
I hep med to be passing by the gate, I thought I 
wo hf for once, pay my respects to your mother. 
It is ow an unprofessional visit, I assure you; 
only Marks marched me in here, as usual, and I 
had not the strength of mind to resist him ; his 
patronage and condescension always overpower 
me, 

‘I don’t care what was the reason that brings 
you here, doctor, answered Jenny, ‘but I never 


was more glad to see you. Dear mamma, who, as 


Ihave told you, has been exceedingly nervous of | 


late—quite unlike herself, J think—and all, no 
doubt, upon ~~ account, is just now in the most 
unhappy and agitated state, just because he has 
left the house for a few hours, while we were in 
the yacht upon the lake. I endeavoured to quiet 


her by confessing that I had expressed some fears _ 
to you about papa’s health, and that it was very © 


likely you had persuaded him to visit you profes- 
sionally at your own house. But now it seems 
that is not the case, I scarcely know what to say to 
comfort her. Of course it is very unreasonable in 
her to be alarmed about nothing in this way, but 
we girls scarcely know what to say.’ 

‘That must be a very unusual circumstance, 
said the doctor, but without the smile that usually 
accompanied his good-natured raillery. ‘Well, 
of course your dear mother is unreasonable ; that 
is only natural under the circumstances. Our 
object must be, of course, to find out some simple 
explanation of his absence till he turns up again. 
How long has he been away altogether, do you 

‘Since half-past eleven, I should say, if not 
earlier, Can’t you say that you have recom- 
mended him to take more exertion? I have heard 
you often rally him about his stopping indoors, 

‘You are sure he has not returned home since 
the morning, and then gone out again?’ inquired 
the doctor earnestly. 

‘So the servants say ; and he is not in the house, 
for mamma has looked everywhere for him. How 
grave you look, doctor. ou don’t know any- 
thing, I trust, that goes in any way to corroborate 
dear mamma's apprehensions 

‘Pooh, nonsense, no. But it is no use attempt- 
ing to convince her—or any of your sex, miss—by 
mere argument. When I bring your Pap home 
with me, however, then I suppose she will believe 
that it is all right’ 

‘Oh, dear Tove, if you only could. Do you 
really know where he ‘is?’—for the doctor had 
risen, with the obvious intention of setting out at 
once, 

‘Well, I can’t say I know, Miss Jenny ; but I 
think I can make a shrewd guess, You can keep 
a secret, my dear? I have often said I could 
you against any girl in England for a secret— 
Finn] that indeed is no very great proof of confi- 

ence.’ 

‘If it is for mamma’s sake or papa’s, I would die 
rather than tell it, said Jenny confidently ; the 
doctor’s manner had worked upon her impression- 
able nature more deeply than he had intended. 

‘Oh, it’s not so serious as all that,’ answered he 
gaily 5 ‘but you know how your papa hates any 

uss being made about him; and the fact is, he 
did make a sort of half-promise to come over into 
Sanbeck and consult me to-day professionally. 
And he has done this, no doubt ; but somehow we 
have missed one another. Now, if I leave m 
pony here and go across the crags, I am sure to fi 
in with him. Perhaps, indeed, he is waiting at my 
house at this very moment.’ 

‘Oh, thank you ; that will be an excellent plan, 
doctor. But it will cut up your whole afternoon. 
Why should. we not send messengers ?’ 

‘Because your father would not like it. It is 
essential that no one should know of his intention 


to consult me. If I don’t put in an appearance 
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here before nightfall, or if your papa and I miss 
one another by any chance, and he returns with- 
out me, you will see that they send my pony 
home.’ 

‘Yes, yes. But you really think that you will 
find papa ?” 

‘I do, child, upon my honour’ 

‘Then give me a kiss, doctor. Do you know 
there was something—I don’t know what—in 
your manner, that made me almost as nervous 
asmamma? But I am sure you would not deceive 
your poor Jenny.’ 

‘I Setiove you have more confidence in your 
own sagacity than in my ingenuousness,’ was the 
doctor’s laughing reply. ‘Now, let me out at the 
window here, and then I can sneak down to, the 
boat-house, and row myself across without attract- 
ing observation.’ 

‘Stop a moment, doctor. If you are really pretty 
sure to meet papa, a letter has come for him 
marked Immediate, and you had better take it: I 
will fetch it from the hall.’ 

‘Very good, Miss Jenny,’ and having placed the 
letter in his breast-pocket—and once again en- 
joined her as to sending home the pony—the 
doctor let himself out by way of the window, 
and made his way through the shrubbery to the 
boat-house. It was not uncommon for him, when 
on foot, to come or return from Sanbeck by way 
of the river; and one of the boatmen who were 
about the place at once offered to ‘ put him across,’ 
But the doctor replied that he himself intended to 
return ; and seating himself in the safest-looking 
of the small craft—for the configuration of his 
form was unsuitable for one of narrow dimensions 
—he ferried it across, with no inconsiderable skill. 
Arrived on the other side, he suffered the stream to 
carry him down below the usual landing-place, to 
a projection in the bank, behind which, and con- 
cealed from the observation of those opposite, he 
found a boat already moored. 

‘I thought so,’ murmured he, with a sagacious 
nod, as he fastened his own wherry beside it ; ‘he 
has not returned. The foolish fellow was in greater 
haste to slip his cable than I had given him credit. 
for. 

Then the doctor began to ascend the crags; 
not only with deliberation, as it was his wont 
to do, but weg at every few feet, to look to 
left and right, as though in search of some par- 
ticular object: at the summit he made a still 
longer pause, gazing earnestly about him in all 
directions, The scene was still extensive, though 
the shades of the autumn evening were coming on 
apace, yet he saw not what he sought, and his face, 
which had been hitherto serene, and even cheerful 
—the face of a man who is well satisfied with his 
own sagacity—began to lose its confidence. He 
was convinced that his examination of the ground 
behind him had been complete ; the long range of 
hey kg now open to his view on both sides, and 
in front lay the winding path up which Dalton 
must needs have come from Sanbeck on his way 
homeward. His eyes could even sweep the road 
in the valley almost to the very spot where his 
own house stood, and where he had bidden his 
guest adieu that morning. 

‘He cannot surely have gone on to the lake,’ 
muttered the doctor, in a tone, however, that had 
more of apprehension in it than of assurance ; ‘or 
why should he have come to me?’ The day was 


warm, and his exertions had been considerable; 
but as he took out his handkerchief and wi 
his forehead, you might have seen by the expres- 
sion of his countenance that the action was caused 
by mental rather than physical causes ; it was a 
signification of supreme anxiety and alarm. ‘My 
tongue cleaves to the roof of my mouth, he mur- 
mured ; ‘there should be a spring about here 
somewhere.’ Having cast about him for its bear- 
ings, he walked quickly towards a high conical 
hill to southward, and at its foot, upon the side 
remote from that where he had been standing, 
found the La a man’s body stretched 
beside it. ‘Ah!’ exclaimed he, aloud, with a great 
sigh of relief: ‘ you were right, Tommy, after all.’ 

This was not in approval of the spectacle before 
him (though it by no means shocked him, as it 
would have shocked any one else), and far less of 
the action that had brought the prostrate man to 
such a pass, but merely in acknowledgment of his 
own foresightedness, and perhaps in reparation for 
having temporarily doubted it; for the doctor’s 
baptismal name was Thomas. Then he knelt 
down beside the body of his friend—for it was no 
other than that of Dalton—and proceeded to make 
a close examination thereof. It lay huddled up, as 
though it had fallen, or rather sunk down from a 
sitting posture into a recumbent one, yet by no 
means stiffly, like a corpse. Close beside it, as 
though it had dropped from his lips, was a half- 
smoked cigar. The face was pale, but placid ; one 
hand was hidden in the breast, and when the 
doctor drew it, unresisting, forth, it was seen to 
clasp a locket. It opened to the touch, and shewed 
a lock of hair within it brighter than the gold in 
which it was set. ‘ His wife’s hair, no doubt, poor 
fellow, mused the doctor, who, having completed 
his professional examination, apparently to his 
eatiadaction, proceeded with great coolness to take 
stock of the ‘ personalty ’—including the contents 
of his friend’s pockets. 

‘Her tresses will never look like that again, yet 
they shall not grow white before their time, if 1 can 
help it. What a mad fool was this, and yet what 
method in his madness. He washed his mouth 
out with this, did he’—here he pulled forth 
Dalton’s sherry flask—‘and then smoked a cigar, 
to make all sure! Upon my life, he was a cool 
one.” In each of the breast-pockets was a phial 
done up in paper, which the doctor's own deft 
fingers had wrapt around it a few hours ago ; both 
were still full, and with their corks plugged tightly 
in. The searcher shook his head, as he held one 
of them up to the waning light. ‘ What a fox he 
was,’ on he ; ‘and yet not so wary as the 
trapper. is is thinner and lighter than when it 
left my surgery this afternoon ; it has had water 

ut to it; and much water. If it had been the 
sain for which you took it, my unhappy friend, 
your haste to get out of the world would have de- 
feated its own object. You would never have kept 
such a dose as that upon your stomach. It is well 
that I am not one to put things off till to-mor- 
row, else, having awakened from this stupor, and 
finding yourself left alone upon the desolate felis 
here, there is no knowing what rash act you might 
not have committed, from which no science could 
have saved you. Even now, there is much to be 
done, I fear, before this maggot is got out of your 
head. IfI had but one morsel of good news for 
you, however small, it would be like bread toa 
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starving man. I wonder what this letter contains 
which I have been ch to give you, and that 
looks so important with its Immediate scrawled 
across it. Its good or ill tidings may turn the 
scale of life or death. When one has rifled a dead 
man’s pockets, to open his letters should be easy. 
Yet it’s a scurvy thing to do.’ The doctor sat 
irresolute, with the letter held doubtfully in his 
hand, as though he was weighing it for the post. 
‘It is curious,’ soliloquised he, ‘how scrupulous 
one’ is about doing a little harm that may 
come of it, which I suppose old Jefferson would 
set down to our Protestant bringing-up. One ma 
say or do anything, it has been laid down by ahig 
authority, only short of that of the church, to save 
the reputation of a woman, and yet I am in doubt 
as to lien this, —— its object be to save life— 
the precious life, which it is my mission and calling 
to preserve. And not only this man’s life, but 
that of his wife also ; for if he dies, she dies ; if not 
to-day, yet a few months hence, when her hour of 
trial shall have come ; and then those sweet girls 
will be orphaned. R 

‘Unhappy wretch!’ cried he, addressing himself 
to his unconscious companion, ‘by what strained 
and violent arguments did you persuade yourself 
to leave her thus? Compelled by what despair ? 
Yours must have been a woful case indeed.” As 
if touched by the thought of so much misery, the 
doctor bent down over the shut face of the pros- 
trate man, and regarded it with tender solicitude. 
‘I will do it” murmured he, ‘for his wife's sake.’ 
Then once more he examined the letter. ‘It is no 
woman’s writing,’ he mused ; ‘there will be no 
secret of that sort to carry with me to my grave, 
making one distrustful of man’s virtue even though 
he be placed in heaven itself. It is a clerkly 
hand, though marred with haste. Some news of 
scrip and share, no doubt : something has gone up 
to zenith, or more likely, to judge by my own 
experience, down to zero. Well, here goes” He 
drew out his penknife, and prized open the en- 
velope with professional neatness, muttering some- 
thing at the same time about ‘healing by the first 
intention.’ 

‘There! Sir James Grahain himself could not 
have managed it more cleverly.’ The envelope 
contained a half-sheet of folded paper, on which 
was written but this single line— 

‘Stick to the Lara. Verbum Sap.’ 


MEAT AND DRINK. 


In the article of diet, nature prescribes nothing 
dainty or pampering. One may live well on very 
simple kinds of animal and vegetable food. To 
the young, high seasoning and all sorts of stimu- 
lants are in one way or other damaging to the 
constitution. Unfortunately, what with jaded 
appetites, the follies of fashion, and the selfishness 
of dealers, as well as neglect of the laws of health, 
there is a very general consumption of what is 
deleterious and objectionable. 

It is scarcely too much to say that in the present 
high-pressure system, one can scarcely in town 
or country get so much as a drink of pure water. 
That most blessed element, the gift of Heaven, 
is one way and another basely walled, On all 
hands, rivers are so contaminated with sewage, 
or the foul drainage of manufactories, that fish 


cannot live in them. Happy is the man who 
lives near a pure spring, and is not compelled 
to swallow a solution of matters the most fetid 
and deleterious. In these days, alarming doubts 
are entertained of the ancient village pump. The 
water brought up is, alike from smell and a 
certain peculiar sparkle, shrewdly guessed to par- 
take of too close an alliance with adjoining drains 
and gutters. You hear of people dying from 
the effects of bad water and milk—one 
thing said of the milk being that the cans that 
brought it to your door had been washed in water 
loaded with impurities. We do not even feel 
safe in putting milk in our tea. The world is in 
a sort of conspiracy to poison us and send us to 
our long-home. Happy nineteenth century, with 
its prodigious scientific improvements! Water 
tainted, milk tainted, what is to be done? There 
is some comfort in knowing that the stories told of 
beer being doctored with Cocculus Indicus have 
been lately, on investigation, proved to be fabu- 
lous. Beer of the more simple kind, brewed from 
malt and hops, for the present escapes suspicion. 
Talking of tea, of which in a moderate way we 
have always been fond, very shocking scandals 
have latterly been circulated. It has been abso- 
lutely asserted that in many cases tea is not tea, 
but something furbished up to look and taste like 
tea ; the prices charged for it being little better 
than picking the pocket. To make sure, as you 
imagine, against imposture, you go the length of 
buying a chest. There it stands, a very honest- 
looking chest, studded over with Chinese char- 
acters, and you are almost certain that it has not 
been tampered with. Quite true. The chest is 
just as it came from China, But there are wheels 
within wheels. This honest-looking chest is a 
sham. It was packed with rubbish in China; 
for the Chinese are as dexterous in cheating 
and the art of turning the penny as anybody 
on the face of the earth. To their adulterated 
compounds they candidly give the name of Lie 
tea. We learn on good authority that this 
article, which is in all respects a lie, is an inge- 
nious composition of the dust of tea-leaves, foreign 
leaves, sand, quartz, and magnetic oxide of iron! 
all skilfully united by a solution of starch into 
little masses of various forms and sizes, in imita- 
tion of different kinds of tea. Here we are called 
on to use the new verb ‘to face.’ To make rubbish 
look like tea of some particular kind, it is faced, or 
disguised in some kind of appropriate coating. 
Those teas, for example, which are meant to imi- 
tate Caper or Shulan are coated with plumbago 
or black-lead ; and if gunpowder, with Prussian 
blue, turmeric, china-clay, and other white mine- 
tal powders! So clever are the Chinese in manu- 
facturing this le tea, that it requires skill and 
practice to detect it. These iniquitous adultera- 
tions are chiefly, if not altogether, found in low- 
priced and much broken tea, or in the lower 
qualities of black and green gunpowder. What 
was thought to be adulteration by iron filings is 
found to the magnetic oxide of iron derived 
from the soil, which finds its way into the tea from 
the dust on the leaves. The amusing reason the 
Chinese give for dyeing their tea is: ‘That as 
foreigners seem to prefer having a mixture of 
Prussian blue-and gypsum with their tea, to make 
it look uniform and pretty—these being the articles 
used for that purpose—and as these ingredients 
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are very cheap, they have no objection to supply 

them, especially as such teas always fetch a higher 
rice!’ They, however, take good care never to 
ye or face any tea they drink themelves. 

Sugar is a subject that cannot be overlooked, 
since Dr Hassall, in his recent work on Food and 
its Adulterations, gives it as his opinion ‘that the 
impurities of raw sugar prevail to such an extent, 
eo are of such a nature—consisting of animalcule, 
sporules of fungus, grit, woody-fibre, &c.—that he 
is forced reluctantly to the conclusion, that the 
brown sugars of commerce are in general in a state 
unfit for human consumption.” The animalcule 
referred to produce ‘grocers’ itch’ among those 
who are much engaged in ‘handling’ sugars, and 
are of the same genus as the itch insect, only 
more formidable in their organisation. No less than 
one hundred thousand of these minute creatures 
are to be found in one pound of raw sugar! In 
sugar confectionery, the chief danger lies in the 
colouring substances and flavouring essences with 
which they are made up. The flavouring essences 
used in pine-apple and jargonelle-pear drops are 
prepared by distilling a mixture of certain acids 
and alcohols having the odour of the pear and 
pine with the oil of vitriol! ‘A very fruity and 
fragrant essence may be produced from rotten 
cheese by treatment with sulphuric acid and 
bichromate of potash!’ A caution to mothers and 
those who have the charge of little ones ought 
this to be, surely. No wonder that doctors in- 
veigh against the habit of giving children lollipops 
indiscriminately. 

In stale bread, certain fungi are developed, of 
which an interesting account is given with illus- 
trations as they ap when seen through the 
microscope, where they resemble young plants of 
various forms and sizes. There is a poisonous 
grass called darnel, the seeds of which get mixed 
with wheat-flour sometimes, and produce all kinds 
of maladies. In a prison at Cologne, sixty persons 
suffered from the use of a bread-meal containing a 
drachm and a half of darnel in six ounces of meal. 
Flour is very much adulterated with an article 
called cones flour, composed of wheat, rice, and 
bean flour, and extensively used by the bakers, 
The public are warned not to judge of the quality 
of bread by its whiteness, as the whitest breads are 
the most adulterated, chiefly with alum, the use of 
which in bread is injurious, and occasions acidity 
and dyspepsia. But the delinquents in this case 
are not so much the bakers as the millers, who 
introduce the alum into the flour, most of the 
respectable bakers having discontinued the use of 
alum in their bread. One very serious matter 
regarding the bread offered to the public is its 
general deficiency of weight. A loaf ought to 
weigh three pounds, but thirty-one and a half 
loaves obtained from thirteen different bakers were 
in the gross eighty-sic ounces short. of the proper 
weight. Scarcely a single loaf was full measure. 
It is, however, but fair to explain, that in England 
the poor people have their bread weighed in the 
scales at the time of purchasing; and it is no 
uncommon thing to see the extra hit which goes to 
make up the full measure telling its own tale. 

A great quantity of London milk is supplied by 
cows that are kept in various confined and un- 
healthy places in the metropolis, As such cows are 
seldom turned out to grass, and are fed on arti- 
ficial and unnatural food, such as brewers’ grains 


and distillers’ wash, they are stimulated unna- 
turally into producing large quantities of inferior 
milk, and even become worn out and diseased in 
consequence. Gastric irritations are often pro- 
duced by drinking what is called ‘blue milk,’ as 
this blue colour is derived from nothing less than 
fungus. It is a mistaken notion to suppose that 
the creamometer is an infallible test of milk, as 
some genuine milks are deficient in butter, while 
possessing a full proportion of cheese and sugar ; 
tested by the creamometer, such milks would 
naturally fall short of the average percentage of 
cream. Milk adulterated with sheep’s brains 
needs the test of the microscope, when the nerve 
globules of the brains are easily distinguishable, 
being altogether larger and longer than the milk 
globules, 

Those who use salt butter on economical grounds 
may be surprised to learn that in the long-run 
it 1s dearer than fresh butter, owing to its being 
so adulterated with water and salt. But why 
talk of fresh butter. In London, as far as we 
have ever seen, there is no such thing as really 
sweet or fresh butter. All the butter, even of the 
best sorts, is slightly salted, for the purpose pos- 
sibly of making it keep, or of disguising it in some 
way or other. The truth, however, is that a vast 
quantity of the article exhibited in shops as butter 
is not butter at all—has not a particle of true 
butter in it, but is what is popularly known 
as butterine, being a composition of certain 
animal fats, which is palmed off on the cus- 
tomer. And so ingeniously is the article prepared, 
that it is a difficult matter to detect the impos- 
ture. Cheese is comparatively free from adultera- 
tion; but it has its own evils to contend against, in 
the form of fungi, animalcule, and insects, the 
flavour of which unwelcome ingredients is, to 
many, not distasteful. Cheese-mites are very tena- 
cious of life, and a story is told of ‘one which 
lived for eleven weeks gummed on its back to 
the point of a needle, without food!’ The spread 
of decay in cheese can be prevented by exposure 
to strong heat, or by plunging the cheese into 
some liquid, which will destroy the larvae, without 
communicating any disagreeable flavour. 

The highly coloured green bottled fruits and 
tinned vegetables are nearly all contaminated 
with copper to a greater or lesser extent: it is pur- 
posely introduced, not as necessary to the preserva- 
tion of the fruit and vegetables, but to retain the 
bright-green colour considered so essential to the 
look of the articles. The English purveyor, like 
the Chinese, finds that the best-looking things, 
coloured at the expense of a little poison, demand 
the readiest attention and the quickest sale! A 
notable example is given of this perversity of 
choice in the case of the red sauces, such as 
anchovy sauce, all of which are coloured with bole 
armenian, a ferruginous earth containing a large 
quantity of the red oxide of iron; or an article 
made in imitation of it, consisting of Venetian red 
and chalk. These substances are not added to 
enhance the colour only of the sauces, but very 
often to cover other adulterations and unclean 
matter ; as in the case of anchovy sauce, which is 
most unsightly until the bole is added, owing to the 
quantity of dirt and refuse matter contained in the 
fish from which it is prepared. Messrs Crosse and 
Blackwell found that the impurities were incred- 
ible, and that their withdrawal added greatly to 
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the improvement of the flavour; but notwith- 
standing their willingness to offer a clean article 
to the public, they found that the highly coloured 
red sauces were still preferred to the pure and 
uncoloured, on account of their redness. 

The public—especially the poorer classes—are 
cautioned against buying jams labelled ‘Family 
Preserve,’ ‘ Royal Jam,’ ‘ Fruit Preserve,’ or ‘House- 
hold Jam) which are made up chiefly of rotten, 
maggoty, and unsaleable figs, together with bad 
plums and the sweepings of warehouses. Green- 
gage jam is frequently coloured with copper, and 
marmalade is often adulterated with a ge and 
turnips. Copper enters largely into much of our 
most tempting preserves, owing to the copper 
vessels in which they are prepared. Even the 
sparkling bonbons that look so inviting in the 
shop-windows at Christmas-time are all more or 
less impregnated with it, and it finds its way into 
our Christmas pudding in the citron-peel. House- 
keepers are therefore warned to be cautious in 
their use of copper saucepans for preserving— 
preference being given to the metallic lined ; but 
where copper is used, the utmost care is needed 
in keeping it as bright and clean as possible; 
and the jam should not be allowed to remain in 
contact with the vessel a moment longer than is 
absolutely necessary. In Scotland, preserve-pans 
are almost invariably made of brass. 

Coffee and cocoa enter so largely into the con- 
sumption of daily life, that the purer we can drink 
them the better. The strength and nourishing Prep. 
erties of coffee are considerably deteriorated b 
adulteration with chicory, and as one is the seed, 
the other the root of different plants, they bear 
not the least analogy to each other. The intro- 
duction of chicory without notification, into coffee, 
isa glaring adulteration, that ought to be protested 
against. ready mode of detecting its presence 
in coffee is, if the ground coffee cakes in the paper 
in which it is folded, or when pressed between the 
fingers. Cocoa is adulterated with an alarming 
catalogue of substances ; and in the bulk of manu- 
factured cocoa supplied to the British public, Dr 
Hassall tells us that there is less than one-fourth of 
the cocoa-bean, the remaining three-fourths being 
supplied by starch and sugar, which render the 
compound thick, heavy, and indigestible. Unless 
boiled, starch is indigestible; and when it is mixed 
with cocoa in large quantities, and made according 
to the usual directions, which are ee 8 to pour 
boiling-water on the cocoa, the starch globules, 
which need boiling, remain undissolved. When 
the colour of cocoa has been reduced by adultera- 
tion with large —— of starch and sugar, 
Venetian red and other ferruginous earths are 
sometimes employed to restore the colour; and as 
these are contaminated with arsenic, the public 
are cautioned against the so-called ‘pure’ cocoas 
so freely offered, and largely consumed ; but it 
may be presumed that the public have grown to 
regard these adulterations with a leniency akin 
to that of the old lady who observed, when cau- 
tioned against drinking green tea : ‘It takes a 
long while to kill!’ 

Many people like pork. As we are not Jews, we 
do not say anything against an indulgence in this 
j article of diet. Only be sure you get the right 
thing. Pigs are foul feeders. We remember of 
long ago living near a place where dead horses 
were boiled down for pig-meat. And no doubt 


it was this carnivorous appetite that put swine 
beyond the category of a wholesome Hebrew diet. 
Yet pigs may be maligned. They are carnivorous 
when they cannot get food of a more simple kind, 
but they are not naturally dirty in their habits, 
Leave them alone to clean themselves by wallowing 
in the mire, and give them clean straw for bedding, 
and you will find that they really are not the foul 
creatures generally supposed. What ruins their 
character is the greed of their proprietors, in stuff- 
ing them with wretched food, and keeping them 
dirty. From these circumstances arises pollution 
of flesh. The pork is diseased, and diseased in 
the worst form, by the presence of parasitic 
animals, known as trichine. These trichinew, or 
worm-like creatures, are a sore torment to the 
living pig; and when he is killed, and becomes 
pork, the parasites that preyed on his vitals may, 
when eaten, play considerable havoc in the human 
system. The safeguard consists in never eating 
imperfectly cooked pork. Cooking, and especially 
smoking, renders pork innocuous, the increased tem- 
perature destroying the trichine entirely. Poison- 
ing may occur from eating decomposed sausages or 
pork-pies, as the flesh of the pig, though not dis- 
eased, often produces choleraic symptoms, created 
by a poisonous fungus generated by decomposi- 
tion. 

Enough having been said of pork, we come to 
fish, which, strange to say, in a putrid condi- 
tion, may be eaten with impunity; but the flesh 
of over-driven and tortured cattle often con- 
tains a poison which produces eruption of the 
skin in those who handle it, and considerable 
injury to those who eat it. Animals which have 
had inflammatory diseases, such as pneumonia, and 
have been killed, are commonly eaten without ill 
effects, provided the inflammation has not pro- 
—_ to a serious stage. Carbuncles are pro- 

uced very frequently by eating the flesh of animals 
which die of pleuro-pneumonia, as the virus is 
not destroyed by boiling or roasting ; and it is a 
remarkable circumstance noticed by Dr Letheby, 
that, ever since the importation of this disease 
from Holland in 1842, the annual number of 
deaths from carbuncles, phlegmon, and boils has 
been gradually increasing. 

We could say a great deal more on the subject, 
drawn from the suggestions in the work of Dr 
Hassall, but enough has been said to induce a 
oe in our readers to study the book for them- 
selves, 


NUMBER 25 IN OUR SQUARE 


Is a large brick house, with five windows to the 
front, and a long balcony, full of mignonette and 
geraniums throughout the summer. For a long 
time, nothing was known of its inhabitants beyond 
the information contained in the Directory, where 
they were registered as Miss Keith and Miss Indiana 
Keith. Indeed, for ten years, Our Square was kept 
in total ignorance of their history. By sight, we 
all knew them well, for frequently, if the weather 
was fair, they were to be seen walking in the 
Square garden, and were generally accompanied 
by a dark-complexioned but pretty little girl, and 
a Hindu, who, though dressed like an English- 
woman, was supposed to be an ayah. The little 
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Leila, who must have been about three or four 
years old when they first came to Number 25, 
never joined in the games of the other chil- 
dren in the Square, but used to walk with the 
ladies and the ayah, chattering away in a tongue 
which the wondering nurses supposed to be Hin- 
dustani, and which seemed on more familiar to 
her than English. 

At church, the Misses Keith were most regular ; 
and generally, on a Sunday morning, Leila accom- 

nied them, with the ayah, who seemed to follow 
oe like a shadow. In all parochial charity lists 
their names appeared, and the clergyman was 
inclined to ascribe many an anonymous donation 
to their liberality; and often, on a week-day 
afternoon, their carriage, instead of taking the 
direction of the Park, would convey them to the 
workhouse or hospital, where they were ever most 
welcome. 

Of their personal appearance we have hitherto 
said nothing. Miss Keith, who might have been 
about thirty when she came to live in Our Square, 
was small and insignificant-looking; but her 
expression was mild and agreeable, and the tone 
of her voice pleasant. Miss Indiana, who must 
have been nearly ten years younger than her sister, 
was tall and slight, and her features were delicate 
and beautiful ; but her whole air and manner was 
that of a person who has passed through a great 
sorrow; and the sallowness of her complexion 
rather marred her general effect. Her voice, more 
musical than her sister's, was mournful in its 
tone, expressive of a sort of quiet weariness, and 
very different from Anne’s cheerful, rapid accents ; 
and yet, dissimilar as they were, the closest affection 
united the two. And now, instead of letting our 
readers grope, as we did, in the dark, we will, 
without further preamble, admit them into the 
secret of Number 25, and tell them the story as 
it was told to us, nearly twenty years ago. 

Anne and Indiana Keith were the only children 
of Sir William Keith, who occupied a high judi- 
cial appointment at Agra, and had spent the greater 
part of his life in India. Soon after the birth of 
Indiana, Lady Keith was ordered to return to 
England, for the sake of her health, and her two 
children went with her; and when, in a couple 
of years, she died, they remained there, with their 
grandmother, till her death deprived them of their 
home, and they went out to join their father in 
India. At that time Indiana was seventeen years 
of age, and her beauty struck and delighted 
all the English residents of the city. Her rich 
colouring was a positive feast to the eye, after 
the sallow cheeks of the Agra ladies, and only 
enhanced the lustre of her glorious dark eyes; so 
that in a very short time the whole garrison was 
at her feet, and all the civil servants were hope- 
lessly in love. The elder sister was completely 
thrown in the shade, and she knew it; but she 
was quite free from any feeling of jealousy, and 
delighted in the universal admiration that Indiana 
inspired. Of course, among her worshippers there 
was one that the beauty preferred ; and though the 
spirit of coquetry which possessed her rendered 
her sentiments doubtful for a time, she submitted 
at last to become the betrothed of Captain Henry 
Willoughby, of Her Majesty’s 131st Regiment of 
Foot, a gallant officer and excellent man, who was 
a universal favourite, and especially approved of 
by Sir William. It is true his means were small, 


but then the lady’s fortune would amply suffice for 
both ; and as there was no particular reason for 
delay, Indiana consented to the day being fixed 
for the marriage. 

One morning, as she and her sister were occupied 
in looking over a number of trousseau dresses, 
just arrived from Calcutta, she was told that a 
person wished to speak with her; and two native 
women entered the room, the first thickly veiled, 
the other with her face uncovered, and carrying a 
baby of about a year old. To Indiana’s rather 
hasty inquiry of what they wanted, the foremost 
answered by removing her veil, and displaying 
features, which though dark, were strikingly hand- 
some; and then, approaching the white beauty, 
timidly asked, in broken English, if it was true 
that the Bebee was going to marry the Soubahdar 
Willoughby. 

Indiana nodded assent, with a smile and a 
blush, and Meenah Baee continued: ‘Does the 
English law allow men to have two wives ?’ 

‘Good heavens!’ exclaimed Indiana angrily, 
‘what does all this nonsense mean ?’ while her 
calmer sister answered: ‘Englishmen can never 
take a second wife till the first is dead.’ 

‘Then the Bebee mustn’t marry the Soubahdar 
Sahib ;’ and she handed to the sisters a piece of 
paper, which Indiana took and opened, and p 
with an angry frown, though, as she finished it, 
she laughed, and said : ‘ This is some stupid joke, 
meant to frighten me. Somebody has been making 
a fool of you, I fear.’ Then turning to her sister : 
‘Look, Anne; a contract of marriage between 
Henry Willoughby, Captain in Her Majesty’s 
131st Foot, and Meenah Baee, daughter of Holkar’s 
Dewan, with some unreadable name or other; 
dated two years ago, at Indore.—Do you mean to 
say,’ and she turned fiercely to the woman, ‘that 

ou a yourself married to Captain Wil- 
oughby ?” 

Meenah Baee answered timidly in the affirmative. 
A thick cloud rested on Indiana’s brow as she 
again examined the document. f 

‘It is his signature,’ she said, with choking voice. 
‘Here is a note I had from him yesterday ; it is 
undoubtedly his writing, signed by a clergyman 
too, the Rev. W. Jones.’ 

‘There is Henry coming !’ exclaimed Anne, who 
was looking out of the window. 

‘We will have him in here,’ said Indiana 
coldly, and gave orders to a servant.—‘ You, 
Meenah Baee, remain veiled till I bid you shew 
yourself,’ 

Captain Willoughby entered the room with a 
look of deep depression on his face, which at any 
other time would have roused Indiana’s tenderest 
sympathy ; but now, without observing it, she 
bowed in a manner that at once startled and con- 
founded him, and before he could approach her, 
said: ‘Captain Willoughby, you are come at a 
moment when your testimony is wanted. Have 
you ever seen that person before ?” : 

At her, signal, Meenah Baee raised her veil, and 
Willoughby started slightly, as he beheld the 
beautiful face, and answered rather vehemently, 
for he fancied that Indiana was jealous: ‘ Never 
that I can remember.’ 

‘Would it be inconvenient to you to exert your 
memory a little ?’ demanded Indiana in the same 
cold, hard voice ; while Meenah Baee, exclaiming, I 


‘It is he! it is my husband!’ threw herself at 
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his feet, embraced his knees, and kissed the hem 
of his garment in her rapture. 

Poor Captain Willoughby, thoroughly bewil- 
dered by this ebullition of tenderness on the = 
of a perfect stranger, and by his betrothed’s sudden 
change of manner, and also oppressed by the sad 
news that he had come to communicate, could not 
speak for a while, and his silence confirmed Indiana 
in her suspicions of his guilt. At length he 
replied : ‘I cannot recollect having ever seen her 
before, and what she has to do with you and me, 
on my honour, I cannot conceive.’ 

‘Your conscience should tell you,’ said Indiana. 
‘So you persist in disavowing her ?” 

But Henry Willoughby’s patience could last no 
longer, and without noticing the last question, he 
exclaimed: ‘What all this means, Indiana, you 
best know; but I confess it appears to me a very 
dull jest, especially under the present circum- 
stances. I have sorrow enough already without 
your adding to it. You, from whom I hoped for 
comfort!’ he added with emotion. After a moment 
he recovered himself, and went on: ‘My regiment 
is just ordered to march, at a moment’s notice, 
against the Sikhs, and we start this evening.’ 

Indiana’s cheek grew pale, but otherwise she 
gave no sign of emotion, as she handed him the 

per, and said: ‘It may appear a jest to you, but 
it certainly is none tome. Read that. 

Willoughby read it as desired, and then said: ‘I 
never signed this paper. It is true I was at 
Indore about the time when this marriage is said 
to have taken place ; but surely, Indiana, you can- 
not believe such a story about me.—O Anne! she 
cannot really believe it ?’ 

Miss Keith shook her head sorrowfully, but did 
not speak ; and Indiana, without looking at him, 
said: ‘Meenah Baee, can you swear to this man as 
your husband?’ and the woman unhesitatingly 
answered ‘ Yes.’ 

On being further questioned by Anne, she related 
that her husband had been obliged to leave Indore 
afew days after the marriage, but that she had 
lived on there till the birth of her child, when her 
father, in ignorance of it all, and of her change of 
faith, was anxious to give her in marriage to one of 
her own nation ; and to escape his importunity, she 
had fled to Agra, and whilst making inquiries re- 
specting her husband, she had seen him on parade, 
and hearing that he was about to be married, had 
come forward to assert her own claims. 

In answer to all this, Captain Willoughby could 
give nothing but an emphatic bat ; but he 
owned that appearances were against him; and Sir 
William, whom Anne had summoned to the confer- 
ence, looked disturbed, and said that it was just 
as well that Willoughby should have to leave Agra 
now, before the story got abroad. He would cause 
the affair to be thoroughly sifted, and the witnesses 
sought out whose names were appended to the 
document, and for the present, anyhow, the engage- 
ment had better be considered as at an end. 

Captain Willoughby, whose pride was deep] 
wounded at his word being doubted, acquiesced, 
and approached Indiana to bid her farewell ; but 
his offered hand was rejected; and haughtily 
bowing, she turned away ; and when that evening 
the 131st left Agra, in high spirits at the prospect 
of an encounter with the Sikhs, perhaps the saddest 
heart among them was that of Henry Willoughby, 
whose only hope now was that he might fall in 


battle, and that Indiana might then repent her 
injustice. But he was disappointed, and passed 
through all the battles of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, 
and Sobraon, without a scratch ; and though risking 
his life on every occasion in the most reckless and 
daring manner, and performing feats of the most 
heroic bravery, failed in finding the death that he 
desired. 

After Willoughby left her father’s house, 
Indiana still preserved the same stolid com- 
posure ; her pride was deeply hurt at the indig- 
nity that had been offered her, and yet, with strange 
inconsistency, she insisted on Meenah Baee’s taking 
up her abode in the house, and shewed the greatest 
kindness towards her and her child. 

Perplexed by her sister’s conduct, Anne Keith 
knew not what to do, or how to rouse her from her 
unnatural calmness ; but this was suddenly ended, 
for as the troops left Agra, they had to pass by Sir 
William’s house, and at the sound of the drums 
and fifes, Indiana fainted away, and it was some 
hours before she recovered her senses. A lon 
illness ensued, and left her so weak, that the 
doctors assured Sir William that his only chance 
of saving his child’s life was to send her back to 
England; and as his own health was giving way, 
he decided on resigning his appointment, and 
returning with her. 

He had not forgotten his promise to Willoughby, 
and every inquiry was made, but in vain. The 
Rev. Mr Jones had been dead for a year and more; 
the Dewan, though he had discovered that his 
daughter had married an Englishman, was either 
unable or unwilling to give further information ; 
and the two native witnesses whose names were 
appended had left their country during some 
troubles, and could not be traced ; and even Anne 
Keith’s faith in Willoughby was beginning to give 
way, though she still clung to the belief that some 
fatal mistake had occurred. 

Indiana’s long illness had destroyed the fresh- 
ness of her beauty, but she still possessed sufficient 
charms to attract numerous admirers, and one of 
the most pertinacious was a Mr Spurgeon, who 
had been long devoted to her, and who, on 
Willoughby’s departure, and, it was reported, 
dismissal, again took the field, though with no 
more success than before. 

Sir William had stayed too long in India, and 
after leading an invalid life for a year at Bath and 
Tunbridge Wells, ke died, leaving a fortune 
to his two daughters, who thereupon established 
themselves in Our Square, and led the useful and 
secluded life that we have described. Meenah 
Baee, who, though she had been baptised, was still 
known by her former name, and the little Leila, 
accompanied them ; and the child was the object of 
the warmest affection of both sisters, and more 
especially of Indiana, whose resentment had long 
since been extinguished by Anne’s kind and Chris- 
tian counsels, and who now felt only pity for the 
unfortunate Willoughby, with an occasional feeling 
of pride when she saw his name mentioned with 
praise in the despatches, and of regret at the 
thought that such brilliant qualities should be 
united with so much baseness, 


One day, ten years after the Misses Keiths’ estab- 
lishment in Our Square, Anne was confined to the 
house with a cold, and Indiana went alone to the 
hospital where they were accustomed to pay 
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weekly visits. In one of the wards she missed a 
familiar face, and in answer to her inquiries, was 
told that the poor sufferer had died only the day 
after her last visit. ‘He talked a great deal about 
your kindness to him, ma’am,’ said the nurse, ‘ and 
was very quiet and gentle to the last. But the 

tient who has his bed now is very troublesome. 

e was brought in nearly a week ago, having been 
run over by a cab, and was hurt so badly, that the 
surgeon doesn’t think he’ll get over it; and I am 
afraid, ma’am, that he isn’t in a right frame of 
mind, for he used dreadfully bad language, when 
they brought him in, though lately he has been 
quieter.’ 

When Indiana had gone the round of the ward, 
with a few kind words to each patient, and the 
reading aloud of a psalm and a prayer to such as 
could bear it, she approached the bed of the man 
of whom the nurse had spoken, and though rather 
in dread of what he might say to her, sat down by 
him, and gently expressing her sympathy in his 
misfortune, asked if she should read to him. The 
man, whose eyes had followed her with interest, 
ever since she came in, assented with a readiness 
and civility that surprised the nurse; and as she 
read on in her sweet low voice, his groans and 
restless movements gradually ceased, and he gazed 
on her still beantiful face with an expression from 
which all ill-humour and suffering had vanished. 
When she finished one psalm, he begged for an- 
other ; and when at last she prepared to go, he said: 
‘Did I not hear them call you Miss Keith ?’ 

‘My name is Keith,’ she wonderingly replied. 

‘Can it be that you are the Indiana Keith whom 
I knew at Agra some ten years ago? You have 
her voice and her features ; but you are somewhat 
changed, though not so much as [ am.’ 

‘Yes, Iam Indiana Keith,'and was living at Agra 
ten years ago; but who are you? I seem now to 
remember your face, but not your name.’ 

‘Have you quite forgotten Fleetwood Spurgeon, 
who was one of the many you made fools of ?’ 

He spoke with an accent of bitterness, and 
Indiana felt it, and coloured as she answered: ‘I 
remember you now ; but you are very much changed. 
How came you in this place ?’ 

‘When you left Agra, I didn’t care what became 
of me, and soon got into trouble, and had to leave 
the place ; and then I went to Calcutta, and so on 
to Australia, where, after some time, I got some 
gold. But I soon lost the greater part by gam- 
bling ; and so, tired of knocking about the world, 
I came back to the old country, and a warm re- 
ception she has given me. The very day I landed, 
I met with this accident; and unless the pain in 
my side gets better, I don’t suppose I shall ever 
go out from here.’ 

His reckless tone distressed Indiana, and she 
began to urge on him the necessity of seeing a 
clergyman, and preparing for his end; but he 
interrupted her by saying: ‘A parson would do 
me little good; but there is one thing which I 
must confess before I die, and to you only, for 
it ar concerns yourself. You remember 
Willoughby of the 13st?’ Indiana’s blush 
answered, for she remained silent, and Spurgeon 
proceeded : ‘You probably thought that the cause 
of your quarrel was known only to yourselves—I 
mean his previous marriage with Meenah Baee— 
but I knew it all, for it was a plot of my own 
devising. I was mad with jealousy at Wil- 


loughby’s success, and was meditating in what way 
I could injure him, when my evil genius threw in 
my way Meenah Baee, who’ had come to Agra in 
search of her husband, who was captain in the 
13lst Native Infantry, but, as I well knew, had 
been missing for a year or more, ever since some 
skirmish or other. His name, Henry Millingsby, 
so capable of transformation into Willoughby ; the 
fact of the number of their regiments being the 
same ; and a certain similarity between their per- 
sons—they were both tall and fair—and a delusion 
that the poor woman had got into her head, that 
Willoughby, whom she saw one day on parade, 
was really her husband, suggested to me the 
practicability of destroying his prospects; and 
under pretence of assisting her search, I procured 
from her her marriage contract, which I destroyed, 
and substituted in its stead a forged deed, imitating 
Willoughby’s signature and those of the witnesses, 
who I ascertained were safe out of the way. Meenah 
Baee, who could not read English, and only knew 
her husband’s Christian name, never discovered 
the forgery; and after making her promise that 
she would not betray me to Willoughby, who 
would, I told her, never forgive me for destroying 
his prospects of a rich marriage, I sent her to you, 
and my plot succeeded beyond my hopes. Your 
indignation, and the regiment’s sudden removal, 
were most favourable to me; and though I was 
deeply wounded at being a second time rejected, 
it was some comfort to know that my hated rival 
had no better chance than myself’ 

‘Can this be true?’ gasped Indiana, who had 
listened in speechless astonishment. ‘Surely you 
could not have been so cruel?—Poor Henry!’ 
she murmured in a low tone to herself, ‘if I had 
only known the truth !—Mr Spurgeon, it is a hard 
matter, but still I forgive you the wrong you have 
done me ; perhaps you hardly knew how great it 
was. Although it is late to do so now, I should 
wish to be able to clear Captain Willoughby’s 
name of the stain that has rested upon it, and 
write down the deposition that you have just 
made.’ 

Spurgeon, who, to do him justice, had never 
known the extent of her affection for Willoughby 
agreed, and affixed his signature to the paper ; and 
then, with trembling limbs, and an agitated look 
that surprised the nurses, she left the hospital, 
and hurried home to rejoice her sister with the 
intelligence that her confidence in Willoughby’s 
honour had not been misplaced. 

As she entered the drawing-room, where she 
knew she should find Miss Keith, she exclaimed, 
with breathless eagerness: ‘O Anne, Henry is 
innocent ; it was all a wicked’ but stopped 
short on seeing two strangers engaged in conver- 
sation with her sister and Meenah Baee. Her bewil- 
derment did not at first allow her to distinguish 
their features, but she felt a strange trembling as 
she marked the tall fi of the one who came 
forward to meet her. No, she could not be mis- 
taken ; and in another moment her hands were 
clasped in Henry Willoughby’s, and her trem- 
ulous ‘Henry, can you forgive me?’ answered by 
their warm pressure. Excess of happiness was 
almost too much for Indiana after her long trial ; 
but by degrees she recovered sufficiently to be 
able to learn how this happy meeting was 
brought about. And first, Colonel Willoughby— 
for he now held that rank—had to present to her 
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T LEFT BEHIND. 


himself known, and those who seek to propitiate 
or flee from him, are the ones on whom : tramps 
in his stride with the greatest severity. 

He comes in a different guise to every one ; but 
how surely is he known. He robes himself in the 

rb of Prudence, and tells the girl whose heart 

as been sadly stressed, that marriage on less than 
so much a year is an impossibility. And so it 
may be in fact, but God forgive the man who for- 

ets that fact in the ardour of the chase ; who put 
it behind him, and made it of no account while 
the woman was unwon, or had not openly con- 
fessed herself to be won ; and who remembered 
it when her barriers were all thrown down, and her 
deserted position visible to all men. 

How many a girl can attest to the truth of ,the 
-picture that shall be drawn of the hoisting of the 
first danger-signal. Hitherto, she has been going 
with the tide, and all has been bliss. Her father 
has acquiesced (if nothing more fervent) in the 
scheme she and another have drawn up. Her 
mother has gone out to meet the new son with 
effusion—has taken him into her confidence respect- 
ing the high hopes she had always entertained for 
her darling; and very likely made him one of them 
altogether, by giving him cold mutton for luncheon, 
and permitting him to smoke in the house. The 
sisters have kissed and been kissed by him in the 
demonstratively fraternal way common to humanity 
on these occasions. The elder brothers have ac- 
cepted him ; and the younger ones have chaffed 
him in the odious way in which younger brothers 
do chaff, in season and out of season. When lo! 
into the midst of this pees comes a dark 
spirit, calling himself Prudence, or Honour, or 
Distrust. 

It matters very little in reality whichever name 
he bears; he means the mischief of utter anni- 
hilation of the past, utter separation for the future. 
He knows no pity, he listens to no reason in 
which love has a part. ‘The thing was foolish 
from the beginning, and had better be over and 
done with,’ he says. ‘How can a fellow who can’t 
keep clear himself, support a wife? A man must 
be a coward to drag a wife down to a diet of 
Sago gy unrelieved by anything else ; and 
so, hard as it is for him to say it, he must say fare- 
well for ever; and may she make a better man 
than himself as happy as she would have made 
him, had fortune been kinder! It had been his 

rt to have thought of all this before, but he 
orgot his part ; and will she, can she forgive him, 
for the sake of the late amends he is striving to 
make ?” 

No; she cannot. Not one woman in a hundred, 
not one woman in a thousand, can really forgive 
the selfish forgetfulness of all life’s responsibilities, 
which has made the man who has ‘wrecked her 
life’ (she piteously thinks at the time) go on 
unchecked unto this bitter end. He, and his will 
and pleasure, his comings and goings, have been 
her life lately, All that had gone before had 
seemed to be mere nothingness, as soon as he 
appeared and chose her. And now, some of his 
passion ‘having spent its novel force,’ he prefers 
renouncing her, to renouncing his club, or his 
horse, or possibly some even less worthy amuse- 
ment than either of these. 


double-distilled bitterness of blighted loves, whose 
wraiths rise and compel us to confront the memory 


of them in the dark hours of our present lives. 
The first break in the family, the death of the 
father or mother, the marriage, and consequent 
parting with a brother or sister. All these things 
which were so infinitely sad at the time, that in 
our misery we thought we never could forget 
them, are often clean forgotten for months, ay, 
yes, until the memory of them is resuscitated 
y the birth of some kindred woe, whose advent 
makes us vividly recall all connected with that 
grief, which has been so mercifully numbed and 
eft behind. 

But sadder than all else to contemplate in the 
dark hours of life is that image of ourself in our 
youth, which we have left so very far behind. It 
almost seems to mock us with its shadowless brow, 
and eyes full of hope, and heart full of good, 
honest, honourable intentions. It moves our pity, 
too, as, from the height of our matured and phe a 
gained experience, we look back upon the creature 
so fraught with sanguine ardour—so ignorant of 
the dangers that infest the bright path it means 
to tread, We can separate our own identity from 
that of the vision of our youth, and pity and 
forgive ‘this falling away, ‘that failure, and 
mourn even as though it were another, over the 
downfall of nearly all the highest hopes that fill 
that vision’s heart. They were so dear, they were 
fought for so desperately, they died one by one 


in such agony ; and it seems as’ though the vision , 


had still to go through them all, while we know 
that we have left them behind. 

How tenderly Time teaches us to look back 
upon places too !—places in which we have lived, 
or in which we may only have sojourned briefly, 
or through which we may have passed only once 
in our lives, Possibly we did not care very much 
for them at the time—probably we rather dis- 
liked them—thought them too flat or too hilly, 
too relaxing or too bracing, too crowded or too 
barren ; but now that we have left them, as we 
firmly believe, for ever, there was, after all, 
= very pleasant about them, something 
aoe eels very much inclined to regret, on the 
whole. 

That chilly little village that looked on the 
borders of a broad marsh-land (even fond Memory 
cannot P amy it as anything but a chilly, barren, 
deserted kind of place), what a hearty reception it 
always accorded the chance stranger who came that 
way. It grasped at him, as it were, and treated 
him to its best without reserve. And ‘its best’ 
was a very good thing, for its farmhouse ‘ kitchens 
had richer roast’ than one meets with, as a rule, 
when one takes a place by storm as an angel 
unawares. And its east win h! how bracingly 

t gossiping, idle, enervati ittle country 
town a warm, hole on the 
side of a hill, in the heart of a western county: 
looked back upon through the kindly veil of 
Time, its scandalous gossip has a touching sem- 
blance of friendly interest, and we wonder at our- 
selves for ever having been either worried or 
wounded by it, and igh that we could create that 
friendly interest now! For in the hours of brood- 
ing retrospect, the idea will at times intrude itself 
that the world is growing old indeed—far too old 
to care for us, or for what we do, or leave undone. 
Cold indifference appears to surround us; we can 
no longer excite pity, admiration, love, or surprise. 


But there are other bitternesses besides this 
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The old are falling away from us, either into the 
grave, or into a state of selfish unconcern as to 
all others; and the young are growing away from 
us, into warmer, keener interests of their own. 
And yet, even while we feel this intensely, with 
dull aching of heart, the silver lining garnishes 
the cloud, and merciful memory creeps in upon 
us, telling us that this saddening phase of feeling 
must, in the order of things, soon be left behind. 


A VISIT TO A JAPANESE SILVER MINE. 


A wRITER in the Hiogo News lately paid a 
visit to the great silver mines of Ikuno, Japan, 
where European machinery has been introduced 
with great success ; and as his account of what he 
saw is of considerable interest, we condense from 
it the following notes. On the hillside above the 
works, the objects which first attract the visitor’s 
notice are the house (on a small platform) of the 
stationary engine, used to work the shaft now 
being driven down into the rock; a number of 
places like large rabbit-holes; and a tramway 
which runs round the face of the hill and connects 
these holes with a series of shoots down which the 
ore is passed to the works. These holes turn out 
to be galleries (six feet by six), which already 
measure eight miles in length ; in them is seen the 
ore of removing the ore by blasting, the fuses 
or which were at first imported from abroad, but 
are now made on the premises, at a saving of more 
than seventy-five per cent. The ore is broken up 
into pieces at the mouths of the shoots; the least 
rich lumps and those containing a large amount of 
other minerals are set apart for consumption at 
convenience ; while the best pieces are sorted into 
five classes, their estimated values ranging from 
about sixteen to one thousand pounds per ton. 
These are pounded into dust in crushing-mills, and 
the dust baked in ovens with common salt (chloride 
ofsodium). Hitherto the silver has been combined 
with sulphur, but in these ovens a chemical change 


bining with the silver and the ten or twelve per 
cent. of gold which the ore contains, and the sul- 
phur of the silver combining with the sodium of 
the salt to make Epsom salt, which goes into the 
river and poisons the fish. The ore—now a red 
earth—is then, by means of water and iron balls, 
thoroughly mixed with a large quantity of quick- 
silver by the aid of revolving drums. Under this 
process the quicksilver takes up the precious metal, 
and when the amalgamation is complete, the drums 
are emptied and the mud washed away. The com- 
bined metals are next treated by hydraulic pressure 
against a leather sieve, through which free mercury 
is extruded, leaving a putty-like brilliant white 
amalgam. Heated in iron retorts, the remaining 
mercury in the amalgam is driven off into a con- 
denser to be used again ; and the resulting lumps of 
metal having been fused with borax, which brings 
away some scoriz and other impurities in the form 
of scum, are run into moulds and sent to the mint 
at Osaka. The metal contains, in the form in which 
it leaves Ikuno, about seventy per cent. of silver 
and ten of gold, the remaining twenty per cent. 
being nearly pure copper. The power utilised to 
drive the machinery at the Ikuno mines is mainly 
water, which is brought four miles and a half in 
an artificial canal, and may be taken for nine 
months in the year at two hundred and fifty gallons 


takes place, the chlorine of the common salt com- |. 


per second, with a fall of one hundred feet. Durin 
the rest of the year this water-supply fails, a 
the works are driven by steam. The Japanese 
government derives a handsome revenue from 
these mines, which will be greatly increased when 
the copper is worked independently. 


THE ERL-KING. 
Wua’s ridin’ sae fast i’ the gloamin’s licht ? 
Wha’s ridin’ sae late through the mirksome nicht ? 


A faither, wha clasps aye mair close i’ his arm 
His ae bonnie laddie, safe bielded frae harm. 


‘My bairn, what gars ye aye cow’r doon your een 2” 
*O faither, haud fast ! it’s the Erl-king I’ve seen— 
The Erl-king, wi’ his croon an’ his glamourie.’ 

‘My son, it’s a driftin’ clud that ye see.’ 


*Ne’er hae I seen sae fair a face ! 
Ne’er hae I viewed sae sweit a grace ! 
O gin ye’ll gang wi’ me, we’ll play 
On gowden shores the lee-lang day.’ 


‘My faither, my faither, O dinna ye hear 

What the Erl-king whispers sae laigh i’ my ear ?’ 
‘Noo whisht ye, my bairn—it ’s some weary win’ 
That has tint a way whilk it canna fin’,’ 


ER.-KING, 
*O come wi’ me to my far-aff hame ! 
Ye sall kame your locks wi’ a gowden kame. 
My dochters their watch by your side sall keep, 
An’ rock ye, an’ kiss ye, an’ sing ye to sleip ; 
They ’ll rock ye, an’ kiss ye, an’ sing ye to sleip.’ 


* My faither, my faither, an’ dinna ye see 

The Erl-king’s fair dochters aye beckon to me ?’ 
‘My son, it’s but yonder gray willows’ saft sheen 
Ye tak for the glint o’ their starry een.’ 


ERL-KING. 
‘It’s oh, bonnie bairn, but I like ye weel ; 
Noo, yield ye, I rede, or my pow’r ye sall feel.’ 


*O faither, O faither, haud fast by me noo ! 
For his gruesome han’ it lies cauld on my broo !’ 


The faither shuddered—his heart grew a stane, 
But he grippit his bairn, an’ made ne’er a mane. 
He sped to his castle wi’ meikle drede ; 

Wae’s me! In his arms—the bairn lay deid ! 
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